* ‘state association of bartenders, ho- 
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FREE LABOR WILL WIN 
WAR," SAYS WILLIAM GREEN 


GREEN’S MESSAGE TO LABOR 


“Free Lalor Will Win!” 

That is the theme and the spirit in which the workers 
of America celebrate Labor Day this year. 

And that is the fundamental truth the workers of 
America are proving day in and day out in this desperate 
- war by the results of their toil. 

We need no longer. pledge that free labor will out- 

roduce slave labor. The workers of America are 


actually doing it. They have broken every production 
a Ine 6 ine ee. Ce 
records every day. They are pro- 
ducing the weapons of war in hith- 
erto unheard of quantities. 

Yes, free labor will win! And 
the American Federation of Labor 
is determined to keep labor free 
so that we may win. 

Since the outbreak of war, many 
short-sighted persons and _ selfish 
interests have been hammering at 
labor’s freedom and have tried by 
propoganda to destroy the safe- 
guards and standards established 
over the years for the protection 
of American workers by the trade 
union movement. 

At times it appears that reac- 
tionary groups are more interested 
in fighting labor than in fighting 
Hitler! 

But the American Federation of 
Labor has fought the false propa- 
ganda of labor’s enemies with the 
facts and with truth and has re- 
sisted every challenge triumphant- 


THE CHIEF 


Wm. Green, President of the A. F. 
of L., assures members that “La- 


ly. 
LABOR’S PLEDGE . gs 
bor will win”. 


At the very outset of the war, 
labor rose to the ercasion by 
voluntarily relinquishing the ex- 
ercise of its right to strike for 
the duration of the war. Many 
of our enemies were not satis- 
fied with this action and sought 
te abolish the right to strike by 
various compulsory methods. We 
warned them that much more 
eould be accomplishéd by free 
workers acting on their own vo- 
lition than by force or compul- 
sion. 

The results testify 
mess of our position. Since the no- 
strike policy went into effect, work 
stoppages for any cause have been 
infinitesimal. In fact, the record 
of steady, uninterrupted hard work 
piled up by the six million mem- 
bers of the American Federation 
of Labor since Pearl Harbor .is 
ummatched anywhere in the eco- 
‘nomic history of any nation in the 
world. 

FREEDOM OF LABOR IS 

On this critical Labor Day, det 
us dedicate ourselves to doing 
everything within our power  :to 

rve the freéddom of human- 
ty. And in that program, we must 
always remember that our own 
freedom, the freedom of American 
labor, is the keystone. Once we 
surrender or are forced to yield 
our own liberties, we are rendered 
poweless to protect the liberties of 
others. 

Grave responsibilities rest upon 
the workers of America. They must 


Culinary Names 
Vice President, 
* Two Delegates 


Salinas, California. 
. Culinary Alliance 467 of Salinas 
Nominated Jessie King as vice 
president at last week’s meeting, 
‘the nomination to fill a standing 
vacancy. 
-Two delegates were elected to 
sattend the conventions of the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Labor and the 


munitions of war to our own 
armed forces and those of our Al- 
lies. I have every confidence that 
the workers of our country will 
continue to live up to their respon- 
sibilities and to make every sacri- 
fice of their own free will that is 
essential to victory. 

At the same time, our nation 
to the sound-}Owes a responsibility to its work- 
ers. America must keep her work- 
ers free to keep them strong. 

Regardless of initial defects, re- 
gardless of the precarious situa- 
tion of some of our Allies, we of 
the American Federation of Labor 
have an unshaken and unconquer- 
able confidence in the eventual 
triumph of our cause. We are g0- 
ing to win this war and when the 
fighting is over we are going to 
make our victory over the forces 
ef hate and oppression permanent. 
FOUR FREEDOMS PLUS 

-We are determined that when 
the terms of Peace are written the 
four freedoms enunciated by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt shall be established 
for all time throughout the world. 
And in addition to these freedoms 
—freedom of speech and religion, 
freedom from want and fear—la- 
bor will insist upon a fifth essen- 
tial element to this glorious code. 
That is the freedom of workers 
in every land to join free and dem- 
ocratic trade unions of their own 
choice. This is labor’s own peace 
plank and no force on earth can 
stop us from making it a reality. 


LABORERS HEAR 
VISITORS, BUY 
$1000 WAR BOND 


Salinas, California. 
Laborers Union 272 of Salinas 
met last week to hear seven visi- 
tors, five on political matters, and 
took action on two civic projects. 
Purchase of a $1000 U. S. War 
Bond was voted by the member- 
ship. In addition, purchase of $10 
worth of tickets for the benefit 
dance for the purchase of a decon- 
tamination unit here was author- 
ized, 
_ Seven visitors included Candi- 
dates Emmet McMenamin, Anthony 
Brazil, George D. Pollock, Ray- 
and mond Shellooe; Former Judge P. 
k king | J. McLaughlin, and business agent 
pe- Es another representative of the 
in| King City Laborers local. 
Si. A resolution creating a. death 


tel and culinary workers. Jessie 
King and Business Agent Dorothy 
Johns were named. 

A large attendance marked the 
meeting. Two new members were 
initiated and three reeinstatements 


LABO 
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This Year Means 
"GET BEHIND THE MAN AT THE FRONT” 


MONTEREY COUNTY 


LABOR NEWS 
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ALONG 
CANNERY ROW 


(AFL Fish Cannery Workers) 


Bro. Charles Barnett has been ill | 
for some time. We’ll hope to see 
him along the “Row” again soon. 

* * * 

The officers got a raise in wages 
and just as happy over it as can 
be! 

me ot = 

The constitution of the union 
was amended at the last meeting, 
August 25. We hope to have it all 

! 
| 
| 


printed up for distribution shortly. 
* * * 

We went the AFL two better on 
their request for appointment of a 
committee of ten to check up and 
pursuade the rest of the members 
to buy their bonds through a pay- 
roll deduction plan. 

* * 5] 

Named to the 12-man 10-man 
committee are Secretary Morgan 
King, Secretary Pearl] Thomas, Til- 
lie Mrovka, Joe Freitas, Louis Mar- 
tin, Mary Dunaway, O. E. Dam-- 
eron, Les Caveny, John Wheat, | 
Clarence Davis, Henry Rubio and, 
Clarence Dunston. 

* * * 


Have you heard of “Florence” 


; Dunston yet? Ask Bro. Clarence 


what it’s all about! 
oF * * 

Tillie Mrovka still is getting 
money from the gals at the union’s 
office windows—he makes a goo 
dues collector. 

* * * 

Next meeting of the union will 
be. Friday night, September 25. 
Mark your calendar now. 

+ 2 2 
* Delegates from our union to the 
State Federation of Labor are Ivan 
Sinner, Morgan King, D. R. Camp- 


t bell, Clarence Dunston, Lester Ca- 
»provide a constant stream of the, ° 


veny anc rsarian Caveny. 
* + 


Pearl Thomas really enjoyed the 
coffee supplied by Bro. J. C. Ross. 


'Her only “beef” was that Shorty 


forgot to bring doughnuts with it. 
* * * 

Seems like the fish and game 
commission is getting a parental at- 
titude toward the industry. But it 
must be all right because the fed- 
eral government has started on the 
same road, anyway. We hope they 
get their affairs straightened out 
so we can get enough fish to keep 
us busy. 

f + e 

Al Leuschner, at Carmel plant, 
got a very painful burn on his 
arm—the burn came from the to- 
mato sauce. 

* * % 

And so, my beloved, it’s time to 
turn the last page and, crawl quiet- 
ly into my hole again. 

—THE CAN OPENER. 


Business Agents’ 
Luncheon Talked 


Salinas, California. 

Discussion of merits of a week- 
ly luncheon meeting of business 
agents of the Salinas area was a 
highlight of last week’s labor coun- 
cil. 

Because of business pertaining to 
official ‘We Don’t Patronize”’ lists, 
most business agents were present. 
When it was noted that points at 
issue were quickly clarified with 
the large attendance of represen- 
tatives, the idea of a weekly lunch- 
eon meeting to discuss problems 
was broached. 


Carpenters Still 
Help ‘Mercy Ship’ 


Salinas, California. 
Carpenters Union 925 of Salinas, 
for the fourth consecutive meeting, 
raised funds for the ‘Mercy Ship” 
here last week. Eight dollars was 
subscribed for the fund to send 
mercy supplies to war prisoners in 
Japanese lands. 
' Business at the union’s meeting 
was mainly routine, with eight 
clearances accepted, For the first 
time in recent months there were 
no initiations of new. members. 


‘The scientists certainly will have 
something if they evér produce a 
synthetic rubber that will -bounce 
si ke donc wo Ce radio 


in| commentators and self styled ex- 


coped ecole nash ~~ aa 


FOR VICTOR) 


WHOLE NUMBER 288 


LABORERS ADOPT 
DEATH BENEFIT 
INSURANCE PLAN 


Salinas, California. 
Salinas Laborers Union 272 at its 


meeting last week gave third read- 
ing to a resolution creating a death 
benefit for relatives of deceased 
members and calling for automatic 
assessments on members upon a 
death in the union’s ranks. The 
resolution, which follows, was 
adopted and goes into effect im- 
mediately. 
RESOLUTION 

WHEREAS, the death of any 
brother of Local No. 272 of the 
Hod Carriers and Building & Com- 
mon Laborers Union, frequently 
places an unusual burden upon his 
surviving family, and 

WHEREAS, this burden upon 
the surviving family may be les- 
sened by the united action of this 
union without hardship or embar- 
rassment tos any member of this 
union, 

NOW, THEREFORE BE IT RE- 


"| SOLVED that henceforth upon the 
4;death of any member of Local 
»|No. 272 of the Hod Carriers and 


Cannery Workers 
Seeking Contract 
At Salinas Plant 


Salinas, California. 

Cannery Workers Union 20852 of 
San Jose, which has been dicker- 
ing for some time with the Raiter 


Cannery at Salinas, sought to bring 
the contract negotiation to a head 
last week by asking assistance of 
the Salinas Labor Council. 

Edward Felley, secretary of the 
cannery workers, declared that the 
Raiter plant is paying the same 
wages as other canneries under the 
new master contract for the state 
and added that the apparent 
stumbling block was the preferen- 
tial union hiring clause, which has 
been agreed to by all other can- 
neries. 

Although strike sanction was 
asked by the union, the labor coun- 
cil held the matter until the can- 
nery management can get a fair 
hearing before the executive board, 
if he so chooses. 

Tomato sauce from the Raiter 
Cannery is used extensively in fish 
canneries at Monterey. These are 
fully organized and a_ boycott 
against Raiter products, if neces- 
sitated by lack of agreement on 
the contract, would be carried into 
this area, it-was reported at the 
labor council meeting. 


SHIP PRODUCTION 
FINE, BUT MUST 
BE VASTLY BETTER 


Washington, D. C. 

Seventy-one cargo ships totaling 
790,300 deadweight tons were de- 
livered by American shipyards last 
month to establish a new world’s 
record for steel ship construction. 

Four more ships were delivered 
in June than July and the tonnage 
was 42,146 greater. 

Despite the record volume of ton- 
nage turned out, the rate must be 
increased if the President’s goal of 
8,000,000 new tons of shipping in 


1942 is to be realized. To accom-| 


plish this program the yards must 
average 932,000 tons a month for 
the rest of the year. 

July deliveries included 52 Lib- 
erty ships, 8 cargo vessels for Great 
Britain, 6 large tankers, 2 C-1l 
ships, 2 C-3’s and one large Great 
Lakes ore carrier. 

Monthly production of shipping 
to date this year has been: 

February, 26 ships, 289,549 tons; 
March, 26 ships, 291,473 tons; 
April, 36 ships, 401,632 tons; May, 
57° ships, 619,779 tons; June, 67 
ships, 748,154 tons. 

The Maritime* Commission re- 
cently let contracts with Pacific 
Coast yards for 26 large wooden 
barges of 3,750 tons each and 43 
concrete barges with a cargo cane 
! city of about 5,000 tons each. — 


MONTEREY 


The Building & Construction 
Trades Council of Monterey Coun- 
ty failed to meet last week—the 


“dimouts” and lack of delegates in 
the area because of lack of defense 
projects cut into attendance. 

ck * e 

Carpenters 1323 of Monterey 
were to meet on Monday night of 
this week for an important ses- 
sion. 

* = we 

Will anyone see Henry Diaz on 
Friday and Friday night of this 
week? 

tk * * 

For news of Cannery Row and 
of Bartender-Culinary Worker 
happenings, read the special col- 
umns devoted only to such activi- 
ties. 

* * * 

Cc. B. Ward, son of Dale Ward, 
business agent of the Monterey 
building trades, was to receive his 
commission as second lieutenant 
this week, as a navigator in the 
U. S. Army Air Corps. He will also 
take another step—matrimony— 
about that time, Dale reports. 

* * #8 

San Xavier Cannery is planning 
to pack albacore when it runs, but 
no other plants had announced in- 
tention of packing tuna during the 
sardine season, it was reported. 


In Union 
Circles 


SALINAS 


J. B. McGinley, business agent 
of Laborers 272, and Les Simon- 
son, president of Butchers 506 Sa- 
linas branch, were obligated as la- 
bor council delegates at last week’s 
meeting. 

* ob * 

Ed Peters presided at last week’s 
labor council in absence ‘of Don 
McAnaney,working. Dorothy Johns 
was vice chairman. 

* * * 

Peters, incidently, was the lucki- 
est person in the hall for the eve- 
ning—he says it’s natural, too. 

* * * 

A new “We Don’t Patronize” list 
is being compiled and will be is- 
sued shortly by the Salinas Labor 
Council. The new list will be a re- 
vision and will eliminate many of 
the old listings. 

s 2 = 

It was suggested last week that 
a list of firms handling union-made 
merchandise be posted as is the un- 
fair list. The idea is worth much 
merit. 

* 8 * 

George Harter, former president 
of Carpenters 925, was named la- 
bor council trustee last week to 


fill a vacancy. Harter is a pioneer 


Taber -wneniet fe Salkiens, 


Common and Building Laborers 
Union, who has been a member in 
good standing of said Local No. 272 
for a period in excess of one year, 
there shall be levied upon all other 
members of said Local No. 272 an 
assessment of One Dollar ($1.00) 


|for the purpose of payment of a 


death benefit. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED 
that henceforth upon the death of 
any member of Local No. 272 of 
the, Hod: Carriers and -Building & 
Common Laborers Union who has 
been a member. of said Local No. 
272 in good standing for a period 
in excess of six months, but less 
than one year, there shall be levied 
upon all other members of said 
Local No. 272 an assessment of 
Fifty Cents (50c) for the purpose 
of a death benefit. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED 
that in the death benefit so col- 
lected there shall be paid to the 
surviving widow and/or. minor 
children of deceased member, and | 
in the event that he does not leave 
a surviving widow and/or minor 
children, the executive committee 
shall apply the fund to the pay- 
ment of the expenses of the last ill- 
ness and funeral of the deceased 
member. 

First reading, July 27, 1942. 


Second reading, August 10, 1942. | 


Third reading, August 24, 1942. 
ADOPTED August 24, 1942, by 
Local No. 272 of Hod Carriers and 
Building & Common Laborers. 
RANDOLPH FENCHEL, 
FRANCIS H, L, SPRAGUE, 
JOE D. HARE, 
J. B, McGINLEY, 
L. H. BARTHBAUGH, 
EDWARD PETERS, 
JOHN F. MATTOS. 


Labor Council 


Revises ‘List’ 


Salinas, California. 

The Monterey County Central 
Labor Council, of Salinas, has re- 
vised its official boycott list to 
clear certain firms which have 
signed union contracts or to elim- 
inate places out of business or 
where propreitors have entered the 
armed services of the country. 

Secretary W. G. Kenyon, in form 
letters, issued the “List” as fol- 
lows: 

“All Oriental Markets, Crawford 
Barber Shop, Salinas Valley Auto 
Wreckers, Harrison Shoe Shop, 
Charles Stephenich, upholsterer; J. 
N. Tilson, builder; W. B. Blades, 
builder; Charles Burke, builder; 
C. Holman,, builder; Pat Haley, 
contractor; W. E. Baird, contrac- 
tor; Joe Baird, contractor; Phil- 
lips Plumbing Co., Kobz Roofing 
Co., P. H. Cumming & Son, con- 
tractors, San Juan Cement Co. 
(placed by State Federation of 
Labor).” . 


Employment in Nation 
Jumps Over 3 Million’ 


Washington, D.C. 

From June, 1941, to June, 1942, 
employment -has increased by_ 3,- 
100,000 while the average work-| 


—_ HEUTE b FOR poe” 


Vote NO-Proposition ‘1 


NOVEMBER EFLEC 


ELECTION 


FRANCES PERKINS OPPOSED 
TO HOT CARGO SLAVE BILL 


San Francisco, California. 

(CFLNL)—Mr. Ralph H. Taylor, executive secre- 
tary, Agricultural Council of California, recently released 
three articles in which he tried desperately to think up 
some arguments in favor of the Slave Bill. In his diffi- 
cult search for something resembling a convincing argu- 
ment, Mr. Taylor decided to quote Madam Perkins, sec- 


retary of Labor, in such a way as to imply that she was 


opposed to the secondary boycott 
and therefore in favor of the Slave 
Bill which would outlaw it. 

To begin with, it is necessary to 
point out that the ethical proce- 
dure followed by all genuine stu- 
dents and all others interested in 
presenting facts fairly is to never 
quote another person’s remarks 
out of context. Such practice has 
been discredited long ago and can 
only be described as inexcusable 
pettifoggery. Even freshmen know 
the trick of misrepresenting ar- 
guments and using them against 
the very person who has made 
them by tearing them out of con- 
text. As a practice it is disdained. 
That Mr. Taylor had to resort to 
this regrettable and unenviable 
practice can be best explained per- 
haps by his complete bankruptcy 
of any ideas to use in the Slave 
Bill’s behalf. 

We print below a reply from 
Madam Perkins to our inquiry as 
to her opinions regarding the Slave 
Bill.. Madam Perkins explains her 
position comprehensively and we 
are glad that she has been called 
into this controversy by the pro- 
ponents of the Slave Bill, thus giv- 
ing her a chance to express herself. 
It is important to point out that 
Madam Perkins believes the labor 
movement can and should correct, 
modify or abandon practices which 
are not in the public interest. The 
Slave Bill would have just the op- 
posite effect. 

The following is Madame Per- 
kins’ letter to Mr. Vandeleur, Sec- 
retary of the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor: 

“My dear Mr. Vandeleur: 

“Since receiving your letter of 
August Ist, 1942, I have sent for 
the California Senate Bill 877 and 
the proposed referendum involving 
much the same material as Senate 
Bill 877, and have given the legis- 
lation some study.” 

“IT am very grateful to you for 
calling to my attention the fact 
that some of the proponents of this 
bill are circulating in support of it 
quotations taken out of their con- 
text from an address of mine to 
the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in Octo- 
ber 1941. The same material was 
also included in the annual report 
of the Secretary of Labor of that 
year. In addressing the A. F. of L. 
and in summarizing the situation 
of labor in the Annual Report of 


Airport Project 
Near Hollister 
Begins to Hum 


Santa Cruz, California. 

Work of filling and grading for 
the new airport project near Hol- 
lister, in San Benito County, is be- 
ginning and the project will be in 
full swing shortly, reports Paul 
Burnett, acting business repre- 
sentative for Laborers Union 283 
of Santa Cruz County, which has 
jurisdiction over San Benito Coun- 
ty. Contractor Heple of San Jose 
has the job. 

Burnett reported that the union 
is having difficulty in finding 
laborers to fill jobs opening now. 
The Camp McQuaide project also 
is taking many men. 

At the union’s last meeting there 
were a number of initiations, Chief 
business was the sending of a tele- 
gram of thanks to. Senator Sheri- 
dan Downey, whose réecommenda- 
tion won for Business Agent Orin 
Howard of Local 283 the appoint- 
ment as postmaster of Santa Cruz. 


Resolution Asks 
W ar on Finland 


A resolution sent to labor: coun- 
cils and other groups from the Fin- 
nish-American Trades Unionists, @ 
new organization, urges closing of 
the Finnish legation at Washing- 
ton and a_ declaration of war 
against Finland, who now is fight- 
ing against Russia and England, 
our allies, 

The resolution points out that al- 
though Finland is at war with cer- 
tain United Nations and the Nazi 
forces use Finnish bases to..bomb 
U. S. convoys, an envoy from Fin- 
land has been allowed to remain 


week has gone up from 45.7 to]. 


Ot et ee A 


research survey. a. 


the Secretary of Labor, I pointed 
out the improvements which had 
been made in the legal and eco- 
nomic status of organized labor in 
the United States in recent years 
and pointed out that the establish- 
ment of official Boards and Tribu- 
nals based upon statute law and 
having a right to exercise sanctions 
had made an opportunity to pre- 
sent and settle grievances by or- 
ganized labor, which had modified 
any need that had previously exist- 
ed for what are known as ‘exces- 
sive practices’, Summing up the 
newspapers and magazine articles 
of the period, I pointed out what 
were some of the most frequent 
criticisms against the labor move- 
ment and some of the things which 
the public regarded as excessive 
practices. Among these were listed 
the excessive use of boycotting and 
a secondary boycott. But the rec- 
ommendation that I made and 
which I stated I believed the public 
was asking and anticipating was 
that the trade-union movement it- 
self should restudy these practices 
with a.view to the public welfare 
and should take steps to correct, 
modify or abandon practices which 
were not in the public interest, 

I have not recommended any 
such legislation as is embodied in 
the proposed referendum which 
embodies Senate Bili 877. 

Sincerely yours, 
(signed) FRANCIS PERKINS” 


BUTCHERS WILL 
CLOSE LABOR DAY 


San Jose, Calif. 

Butchers Union 506 this week 
issued a list of meeting dates for 
all branches. Two meetings were 
changed because they were sched- 
uled on days which fall on holi- 
days this year. Two meetings were 
held this week. The full schedule: 

Monterey branch, regular meet- 
ing, held Tuesday, Sept. 1. 

Watsonville branch, regular 
meeting, held Wednesday, Sept. 2. 

Salinas branch, regular meeting 
postponed from Sept. 7 (Labor 
Day) and re-scheduled for Monday, 
Sept. 14, 

Palo Alto branch, regular meet- 
ing, Sept. 10. 

Fish and Poultry Workers, regu- 


lar meeting in San Jose, Sept. 14. 


Regular meeting in San Jose, 
postponed from Sept. 9 (Admission 
Day) and re-scheduled for Wednes- 
day, Sept. 16. 

Egg Workers, regular meeting 
in San Jose, Sept. 21. 

Gilroy and Hollister branches, 
regular meeting in Gilroy, Sept. 28. 

All union markets in Santa Clara 
County will close on both Labor 
Day and Admission Day, Sept. 7 
and Sept. 9. Union markets where 
local contracts specify Labor Day 
as a holiday, will be closed that 
day. 


Organizing of 
Clerks Proceeds 
In Outlying Areas 


San Jose, Calif. 

Organization of retail clerks in 
Monterey, Watsonville, Gilroy and 
Hollister has been progressing rap- 
idly, according to Business Agent 
Fernandez and Secretary James 
McLoughlin of Retail Clerks Union 
428 of San Jose. 

It was reported that clerks of 
the four towns riamed have already 
formed strong units of their own. 
Apathy of clerks in Salinas and 
Santa Cruz has delayed organiza- 
tional activities there but progress 
is being shown nevertheless. 

Labor Day is a holiday for Re- 
tail Clerks in San Jose and other 
places where clerks are working 
under union contract. Admission 
Day is not a holiday, McLoughlin 
said. 


Newspaper Merger 
Costs Typo Job 
Salinas, California. 


Consolidation of the Salinas In. 
dex Journal and the Salinas Morn- 
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ESE © 
LESSONS OF CUR PRIMARY 


What our recent primary election demonstrated was 
that more than one half of the registered voters of Cali- 
fornia are still too little developed and advanced men- 
tally and morally to really deserve to be entrusted with 
that highest of all privileges, which our democratic form 
of government gives us, namely, the right to vote. 

Our forbears, who struggled and fought and sacri- 
ficed to attain for themselves and for us the right to 
vote, would be sadly grieved and bitterly disappointed 
if they could return and ewitness the indifference that 
prevailed in California Aug. 25th, 1942. Nor is this in- 
difference confined to this state alone nor to this year’s 
primary. Other states and primaries of this and previous 
years have been equally indifferent or worse. 

What most people seem never to have learned is 


that in the United States our government not only per- | 


mits them but imposes upon them the duty of self gov- 
ernment in compliance with the expressed will and de- 
sire of the majority of our citizens. If we have boss rule 
and one-man domination that can only happen when 
the majority of the people either deliberately or unwit- 
tingly fail to exercise intelligently their legal rights at 
the ballot box. 

Of what value is the right to vote to people who 
neglect to exercise that risht at all> In addition to the 
two million voters in California, who, despite the fact 
they are registered, did not bother to vote at the primary, 
there are probably another two million who have the 
legal qualifications to vote but who did not bother to 


register. In cther words they simply neglected to use the | 


most valuable right they have. 


To stimulate people to a realization of their duty to! 


vote on election days some spur to action with sharp 
teeth in it seems tp be badly needed. If our lawmakers 
or our people, under the initiative provisions of our con- 
stitution, would enact a law that provided say an un- 
escapable penalty of $25 for every registered voter who 
failed to vote.on election day and would impose a fine 
of $100 for every citizen who failed to register in time 
to be able to vote, a lot of our lax citizens would either 
come to a realization of their duty to vote or be obliged 
to pay enough, so they really would feel it, every time 
they neglected to perform their citizen duty of getting 
registered or failed to cast their vote on election day. 

In this day and age, when our whole world is divided 
into two warring camps in which one group is attempt- 
ing to re-establish autocracy and destroy democracy, 
while the other group, which is the one to which we be- 
long, is fighting to preserve such democracy and self 
government as we have is no time to be sleeping on the 
most precious rights we possess. 

No democracy can live unless it can function. To 
have a democracy, where the majority of the people 
treat their most sacred right of all—that of voting—as a 
joke not worth paying any attention to, instead of their 
most solemn duty, is indeed a deplorable state of affairs. 
Where such conditions exist we have a make-believe, 
instead of a genuine democracy, and the people whose 
majorities thus demonstrate their incompetence to gov- 
ern themselves, are in line to lose every right they thus 
fail to value enough to exercise. 

All governments and all laws are wholly imaginary 
and exist only in a realm of dreams, except to the extent 
that they function and are enforced. 

It is a mathematical impossibility for us to have any 
more democracy than we actually put into practice. No- 
body is to blame for the neglects of our day except those 
individual citizens who are doing the neglecting. Any 
ill that may befall us as a direct consequence, will be 
due to that neglect. 

In a number of countries in Europe and Asia the 
masses of the people are suffering under the heel of 
oppression, which was fostered and developed in just 


such indifference and neglect, as the majority of our) 


people plainly.are guilty of today. Let no one imagine 
we can continue to neglect our duties as citizens without 
paying a severe penalty for it. It may not be the same 
fate as has befallen the citizens of other self-governing 
countries, but pay it in full we must, unless we awaken 
to a realization of our sacred duties to ourselves and ovr 
our posterity, before it is too late. — i 

In the present war it is becoming daily more and 
more apparent’‘that dominance of the air is steadily 
swinging over-to our side for which we have those who 


stepping on it, boys; you are on the right track. 
_ This is one Labor Day when many of the men and 


Fat “ 


se they have to but because they want to do it 


f labor will be working instead of celebrating. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 

It is high time that I say some- 
thing in this column about the 
teaching profession, particularly 
because it_is in the teaching pro- 
fession that I earn my living. My 
comments have to do with a fa- 
vorite charge levelled against the 
profession, the charge that teach- 
ers are theorists and are therefore 
unqualified to pass judgmént upon 
practical matters, 

We are told that one must first 
have had to meet a payroll before 
he has really engaged in a prac- 
tical activity. By comparison with 
the hard reality of meeting a pay- 
roll everything else is thin and 
empty theory. The experience of 
meeting a payroll, i. e. of hiring 
and paying men is the modern 
philosopher’s stone, it is the magic 
ritual which unlocks the most hid- 
den secrets and unravels the most 
complicated problems. It confers 
upon the agent who enacts this 
ritual an insight into practica! af- 
fairs which other men cannot have. 

College professors are not faced 
with the problem of meeting a pay- 
roll; they are, therefore, excluded 
from the magic circle. They are 
not only excluded, they are re- 
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NUMBER, PLEASE 
He had been drinking a bit, ang 
finally came to a telephone booth. 


He dropped his nickel. 
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Wue BIG JOB 


NOW 15S To CLE4N 
UP THE AXIS -AND 
WE CAN HELP BY 
REGULARLY \WN- 
VESTING IN WAR te 
BONDS. MILLIONS OF UNION 
MEN ARE USING 10% OF EACH 
PAY ENVELOPE FOR THIS PUR- 
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TRADE UNIONS ARE ALWAYS FIGHTING 
AGAINST INEQUALITIES WHEREVER ° 
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buked because, unlike most others % 


who know their place, college pro- 
fessors often insist that there are 


other ways of learning about the|@ 
| world of practical affairs besides es 


| meeting a payroll. Some of them 
are impertinent enough to suggest 


meeting a payroll is no training 
at all for the very practical prob- 
lems of ending tariff wars, of pro- 
| tecting consumers from monopoly, 
of providing general social secur- 
| ity. Meeting a payroll is somehow 
| involved with the experience of 
‘furthering your own interests in 


that experience in the problem of| 8% 


THE TENDERFOOT, by W. H. 
B. Kent, published by The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York City, 
$2.00. 

Hi thar, stranger—yo all a-look- 
in’ for sumthin’ excitin’ to a-read? 
Be it so, then aread that thar new 


| the world of business. That may| Western tale about thuh tenderfoot 


cerned, but it is not necessarily 
a training for furthering the in- 
terests of other people. 

College professors are likely to 
point out that business men are 


sometimes get so immersed in the 
means that they forget the end. 
Since it is from ends, results, frui- 
| tions, enjoyments — whatever you 
| chose to call them—that our idea 
ofwhat is practical derives its 
meaning, the confusion of ends and 
means may be. called abstract in 
| the worst sense. Thus, the bland 


acceptance of the idea that 1927| made it hard to stop, 


was a prosperous year when, as a 
matter of fact, tens of millions of 
people were inadequately clothed, 


housed, or fed is abstractionism| tale himself makes it an evening’s 


with a vengeance. 

Finally college professors are 
likely to charge that the average 
| business man is usually so ab- 
sorbed in running his own busin- 
| ess that he is not in a position 
tosee its relationships to the rest 
of society. His experience, valuable 
as that experi:nce is, as a relative- 
ly narrow experience. It is the job 
of the student or teacher to dis- 
cover these relationships, to see 
things as a whole rather than in 
parts. Often he may see wrongly; 
often the Man immersed in his own 
special business problems can rise 
above them and see them in per- 
spective. Our point is the simple 
one that achieving such perspec- 
tive is the best way to get practi- 
cal results; the effort hardly de- 
serves to be discarded as “mere 
theorism.” 

The scientific method which all 
scientists, social and other, strive 
to use, is nothing if not an in- 
flexible adherence to the proposi- 
tion that all theories must in the 
end be tested by reference to their 
results in practice. Social science 
professors may be far from real- 
izing the scientific method in their 
procedure, but they are the first 
to insist that it is their goal. They, 
more than others, realize that you 
get nowhere by manipulating ab- 
stract concepts like socialism, com- 
munism, capitalism and sso on. One 
hears people playing endlessly with 
these concepts in other circles, but 
not so much in academic circles. 
Your average sociologist is much 
more interested in whether a par- 
ticular plan to provide adequate 
housing for the American people 
actually achieves this objective 
than with whether such a plan. is 
compatible with “capitalism” or 
more in the nature of “socialism”. 
The problem is to satisfy our vital 
needs, spiritual and material, not 
to manipulate abstract concepts. 

* * * 

Your theorist is the individual 

who insists on holding to an idea 


| 


| 
| 


| simply because it proved workable | 


‘to the fact that circumstances 
| have changed. Your practical man 
| insists that an idea must constant- 
| ly .be*tested in the light of: chang- 
ing circumstances and revised to 
meet the new problems raised by 
able 


n it implies t 


es. If this-is an accept- 


'in the past.and without reference | 


- make the planes and train the flyers to thank. Keep, 


| be practical as far as you are con-! We a-had here t’other day! 


And that‘s straight stuff, too— 
for all you fiction lovers. Kent’s 
newest Western novel, “The Ten- 
derfoot,” is nothing but action, 
from cover to cover. It’s worth a 


all prone to forget that wealth is; “Must read” on anyone’s Western 
a means to an end, namely the’ list. 
enjoyment of wealth. Business men ' 


The tale is rather typical—Peter 
Stirling, the tenderfoot, goes to a 
ranch to ask for a job, walks into 
the ranchhouse and finds a cow- 
boy murdered in bed. He'is blamed 
for the murder, is shot at himself, 
kills a man or two, and finally 
saves the ranch from homestead- 
Jainpers in the succeeding chapters. 

The reviewer found the. book} 
light reading of a nature that| 
once started. | 
It’s recommended, and the mystery | 
angle plus the interesting way in| 
which the tenderfoot unfolds the | 


entertainment in itself. 
—W. B. P. 


Nazi Spy ea | 
Former Leader 
Of Phoney Union 


Hartford, Connecticut 
The Rev. Kurt E. B. Molzahn, 


In connection with the New York 
premiere of “Bambi,” Walt Dis- 
ney’s screen version of Felix Sal- 


“Number, please?” queried the} 


operator. 
“Number, hell,” 
want my peanuts.” 
* * 


he replied, 


* 
PLAYING IT SAFE 

Judge: “What induced you to 
strike your wife?” ‘ 

Hubby: “Well, your honor, shk 


had her back to me, the broorr 


was handy, the back door was opel 
—and so I thought I'd take 
ehance.” 


. 
< 


* 


HOW TO KEEP 
GUESTS AWAY 
Martha Ambler in Your Life 
Magazine 


* * 


Introduce your dog as a privi- |, 


leged member of the family and 
look shocked when some guest ig- 
aores him. 

...Wear your best gown after tell 
ing your guests to wear any olc 
thing. 

Laugh when the guest of honor 
sits down at the piano. 

Insist on everyone joining in 
lovely new game called “Whe 
Swallowed the Turnip?” 

Seat two people who have been 
feuding for years side by side at 
dinner “just to see the fireworks.” 

Have the children in to recite 
pieces and sing ditties. 

Coax your guests into eating and 
drinking more than they desire and 
more than they think they should 
and look hurt when they refuse. 

Choose this time to start a vio- 
lent husband and wife argument. 

Follow guests around straighten- 
ing rugs, mopping up ashes, pick- 
ing up crumbs, and smoothing doil- 
ies. 

Go off in a corner with one guest 
for a whispering fest. 

* * * 


cal 
. 


ten’s story, Macmillan reports that] wy) GLOCK 


Robert D. Field’s recently pub- 


lished book THE ART OF WALT} Morning): 


DISNEY, gives a lot of interesting 
information about the making of 
this film. The animator of Thump- 
er, the rabbit, for example, got 


Young Husband (early in the 
“It must be time to 
get up.” 

Wife: “Why, dear?” 

Young Husband: “Baby’s fallen 


asleep.” 


* * * 


Thumper’s personality from a little; THE BREAKING POINT 


boy who read his lines for a voice 
test. Those in the know report that 
Thumper is the most lovable Dis- 
ney creation since Dopey. 

* co * 

ALL FOR NORWAY, published 
on the occasion of His Majesty 
King Haakon’s 70th birthday, Au- 
gust 3, 1942, by the Royal Nor- 
wegian Government Information 
Service (London), printed by Augs- 
burg Publishing House, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

Out of every war comes many 
volumes of historical matter that 
will -last long in the memories of 
readers. The new picture-historical 
publication, “All for Norway,” is 
one of these volumes. 

Every Norwegian should have a 
copy of this valued book, which 


_| traces the rise of King Haakon and 


pictures vividly the tragic defeat of 
Norway upon the unheralded Nazi 
invasion on April 9, 1940. 

Although dedigated to King 
Haakon, the book is really a testi- 
monial to the brave Norwegians 
who fought so valiantly against in- 
vasion without actually’ realizing 


now on trial here as a Nazi spy, what Mg oi happening, and who are 
was formerly adviser to a company | COMtinuing to oppose their merciless 
union at the Philadelphia plant of|°PPressors today as the nation is 
the General Electric Co, This was| Virtually enslaved. 
revealed by the CIO Electrical,| Title for the book comes from 
Radio and Machine Workers. King Haakon’s royal motto: “Alt 
Molzahn’s red-baiting resulted in| for Norge—-All for Norway.” 
a defeat for the union in the first} Extra copies should be vailable 
Labor Board election at the plant| from the Roya Norwegian Infor- 
several years ago, In a subsequent mation Services, 30 Rockefeller 
election, the CIO ‘union was the| Plaza, New York City. Price is not 
winner. known. —W. B. P. 
Molzahn was indicted with Wil- 
helm Kunze and Otto Willumeit,| One way of providing assurance 
Bund leaders, and Count Aniastase| you will continue to share the ben- 
Vonsiatsky, head of the er efits of Democracy is to share your 
fascists. c arwith your neighbor. 


| POEM OF. THE WEEK 
BUM 


j 


- 


“What made you quit your job?” 
“Well, the boss called me in last 
week and said he was going to fire 
me. Then he fired me a couple 
of times. The next day he had a 
fellow in my place, and—well, that 
was too much. I handed in my 
resignation.” 
* 
YOU KNOW! 
First Gal: 


* * 


“What's a military 


objective, Helen?” 


Second Dittto: “Just walk past 
those soldiers on the corner. You'll 


find out.” 


* * 


BE PREPARED 


Wifie: “What's the idea of pok- 
ing the broom in the baby’s face 
this morning?” 

Hubby: “I just wanted to get 
him used to kissing his grand- 


father.” 


* * * 
HOPEFUL 
Wealthy Father: “I do hope you 


appreciate that in marrying my 


daughter you are getting a very 


big-hearted and generous girl.” 

Seaman: “I do sir. And-I hope 
that she has acquired those fine 
qualities from her father.” 

* * * 
COUNTRY PAPER CLIPS 

Wanted—Position in a cabaret; 
no bad habits; willing to learn.— 
West Jefferson, Ohio, Star. 

All members of the Diamond 
Fire Company are requested to at- 
tend ‘the funeral of our deceased 
member. Wear hats only.—Dia- 
mond, Penh., Weekly News. 

West Jefferson’s population car 
xe doubled if you do your part.— 
West Jefferson, Ohio, Star. 
° Large room with adjoining bath 
Niece room for man and wife o. 
stenographer. — Helena, Montana 
independent. 

Get your apples, oranges, import 
»d nuts, fruit cake and candy nov 
ind avoid the rush. -Remembe: 
the early birds gets the worm.- 
Helena, Montana, Independent. 

* * * 


| OH, DOCTOR! 


He’s a little dog, with a stubby tail, and a moth- 
eaten coat of tan. 

And his legs are short, of the wobbly sort; | doubt 
if they ever ran; 

And he howls at night, while in the broad daylight 
he sleeps like a bloomin’ log. 

And he likes the food-of the gutter breed; he a 


‘most irregular dog. 


I call him Bum. and in total sum he’s all that his 
name implies, _ 

For he’s just a tramp with a highway stamp 

_. that culture can not disguise; 

And his friends, I’ve found, in the streets abound, 

| be they urchins or dogs or ‘men; 

Yet he sticks to me with a fiendish glee. It is 
truly beyond my ken. 


I talk to him when rg lonesome-like, and I'm 
clothes, but 
_Inever say nought therat, . 


sure the understands, 
When he locks at me so attentively, and gently 
_.. licks my. hands; | 
- Then- he rubs ‘his nose on my tailored 
‘Lord knows I can buy more clothes, 


Father: “You. may ask a ques 
tion, but make it short.” 

Small son: “Well, when a docto 
sets sick and another doctor doc 
ors him, does the doctor doing th 
loctoring have to doctor the doc 
or the way the doctor being doc 
tored wants to be doctored, o 
loes the doctor doing the doctorin; 
f£ the doctor doctor as he want. 
to doctor?” 


?ROGRESS 

The safety razor enabled us t 
ave “so mhuch money that w: 
ought a refrigerator, which save: 
‘o much money that we bought a1’ 


* 


| 1utomobile, which saved s0 mucl 


\oney that we bought a house 
Which saved so mich money. th 

ve now own the washing machin 
yutright and -have to’ make onl: 
ight more payments on the rv, 
"rigerator, seventeen on the auto 
nobile, and 180 on the house. 


Karl’s Shoe Store 


| — SHOES AT GREAT SAVINGS FOR 
|) EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 


i —LARGE SELECTIONS— 


432 ALVARADO 
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NATIONAL DOLLAR STORE 


AN AMERICAN-CHINESE INSTITUTION FEATURING AMERICAN % 
MADE MERCHANDISE ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY. 


266 ALVARADO 
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LA TIENDAS DRIVE-IN MARKET 


| Groceries, Fruits, Vegetables--Choice Liquors of All Kinds--Phone 4566 
Choice Selected Meats—Phone 4677 


FREE DELIVERY 


Corner Del Monte and Tyler Sts. MONTEREY 


Listen in 


“THIS IS OUR AMERICA” 


Monday at 8:00 P. M. 
KFRC.-KDON 


MIDWAY DRUG STORE 


F. J. NICHOLAS 


DRUGS—LIQUORS 


4 Labor Temple, 601 Lighthouse Avé. Phone 6325 New Monterey. 
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4 “WE NEVER CLOSE” “REASONABLE PRICES” 

> 

) , 

> HERB’S DEL MAR COFFEE SHOP 

100% UNION 

> In Hotel Del Mar Opposite Grove Theatre ‘ 

>» 605 LIGHTHOUSE AVE. . PACIFIC GROVE j 
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CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—Vice-President fot 
San Mateo, Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz and Monterey 
Counties—Thomas A. Small, San Mateo, California, Phone San 
Mateo 3-8789. 

BAKERS 24 (Watsonville Branch)—Meets first Saturday of each month 
at 3 p.m. Pres., Jasper Svien, 202-C Third St., Rec. Sec., Martin 
Niebling, 28 East Ford St.: Bus. Rep., Fred L. Goudy, Labor Temple, 
San Jose, phone Ballard 6341. 

BARBERS LOCAL 896—President Paul Mercurio; Secretary-Treas., A. 
H. Thompson, 243 Alvarado St., Monterey. Meetings held first Wed- 
nesday of each month at Bartenders’ Hall, 301 Alvarado Ave. 

BARTENDERS AND HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES 483— 
Meets first and third Mondays, 2:30 p. m. above The Keg, 301 Alva- 
rado St. Pres., Lee Sage; Sec., Pearl Bennett; Bus. Agent, E. D. 
McCutcheon, 301 Alvarado Ave., Phone 6734. 

BRICK MASON LOCAL UNION NO. 16—Meets Carpenters’ Hall secona 
and fourth Friday, 8:00 P. M. President, F. B. Hair, P. O. Box 
264, Watsonville; Fin.-Sec., M. Real, 154 Eldorado, Monte2rey, Phone 
erin’ Rec.-Sec., Geo. Houde, 208 Carmei Ave., Pacific Greve, Phone 

BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES COUNCIL OF MONTE 
REY COUNTY—Meets every Thursday, 8:00 P. M., Carpenters’ Hall 
H. Diaz, President; L. 1. Long, Recording Secretary, Phane 
4292; Dale Ward, Business Manager. Office: 701 Hawthorne St. 
Phone 6744, Res. Phone 5230. 

BUTCHERS 506 (Monterey Branch)—Pres., Phil Mosley; Rec. Sec., 
Elmer Grant; Bus. Agt., Earl Moorhead, San Jose, Columbia 2132. 

CARPENTERS 1323—-Meet first and third Monday 8:00 p. m, at Carpen- 
ters’ Hall, Monterey. Pres., Russell McMath, 770 Junipero St., Pa- ° 
cific Grove, phone 3781; Rec. Sec, W. J. Allen, 501 Forrest, Pa- 
cific Grove, phone 3263; Bus..Agent-Fin. Sec., D. L. Ward, 400 Gib- 
son Ave., office phone 6744, Res. 5230. gs 

ELECTRICAL WORKERS NO. 1072—Meet in Carpenters Hall, Mon- 
terey, second Monday, 7:30 P. M. President, E. E. Smith; Financial 
Secty., R. H. Van DeBogart. 310 5th St., Pacific Grove, Phone 4800. 

FIVE COUNTIES LABOR LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE—Meets first 

Sunday each month at place announced. Pres., F. J. Carlisle; Vice.- 

Pres., Wayne Edwards; Rec. Sec., Sibyl Schneller; Sec.-Treas., Roy 


‘ Hossack, Route 2, Box 144, Salinas, Phone Salinas 5460. 

AFL FISH CANNERY WORKERS UNION OF PACIFIC, MONTEREY 
COUNTY—Meets on call. Pres., ‘D. R. Cameron; Sec., Morgan King; 
Bus. Agent, Ivan Sinner, Office, 648 Ocean View Ave. 

HODCARRIERS, BUILDING AND COMMON LABORERS 690—Meet 
In New Labor Temple, Monterey, first and third Wednesday, 8:00 
p.m. Pres., Robert Dalton, 670 Cypress St.; Fin. Sec., H. E, Fergu- 
son, P. O. Box 425, Monterey; Rec. Sec., Stanley Wilkins, Pacific 
Grove; Bus. Agt., Wally Savage, phone 7925, Res. 3741. 

\NTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF ‘THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYES 
AND MOTION PICTURE OPERATORS, LOCAL 611—Meets first 
Tuesday of each month at 10:00 a.m. in Watsonville Labor Temple; 
Pres., Art Reina, 13 Kentucky St., Salinas; Bus, Agent, James 
Wilson, 80 Payton St., Santa Cruz, Phone 2737-R; Rec. Sec., Chas. 
Covey, 364 Walnut Ave., Santa Cruz. ; 

LATHERS UNION NO. 463—Meets In Salinas Labor Temple second and 
fourth Fridays, 8 p.m. President, Roy R. Benge, Hillby St., Mr 
terey, Phone Monterey 4820; Secretary-Treasurer, Dean S. Siefer 
1508 First St., Salinas, Phone Salinas ~674. : 

MONTEREY PENINSULA CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL—Meets at 
Labor Temple, 315 Alvarado, first and third Tuesdays at 8 p.m 
Pres., Henry Tothammer; Vicé-Pres., Elmer Borman; Treas., A. H. 
Thompson; Sec., Wayne Edwards, 823 Johnson Ave., phone 7622, 
Acting Secretary, Ralph Lester. : 

AONTEREY COUNTY #&DERATED TEACHERS NO. 457—Meet in 
Monterey second Wednesday, 5:00 P. M. Fin.-Sec., Wayne Edwards, 
823 Johnson Ave., Monterey, Phone 7622. 

MUSICIANS PROTECTIVE UNION OF MONTEREY COUNTY, Local 
No. 616: Meets second Monday of the month at 8:00 p.m., Salinas 
Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro Street. Kenneth Ahrenkeil, Secretary; 
Stanley Belfils, President. 

AOTOR COACH EMPLOYES, Division 192—President, Harry M. Fox 
dr.; Secretary, Herman R. Bach. 

?AINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPER HANGERS 272—Meet second 
and fourth Tuesdays in Bartenders’ Hall at 8:00 p.m. Pres., W. 
Bjornvoid, Box 192, Carmel, Phone 606R; Fin. Sec.-Treas., J.-C. 
‘Hazelwood, Res. Rt. 1, Box 142, Monterey; Rec. Sec., Roy Hamilton, 
Res, 571 Pine St., Pacific Grove, Phone 5535. / 

*~LASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS NO. 337—Meet first and 
third Friday, Carpenters’ Hall, Monterey, 8:00 P.M. President, Earl. 
Smith, Monterey; Financial Secretary, V. J. Willoughby, 152 Carmel. 
Avenue, Pacific Grove. 

LOMBERS AND STEAM FITTERS NO. 62—Meet in Carpenters’ Hali 
Monterey, second and fourth Friday at 8:00 P. M. on he 
Allen Wilson, 211 Ninth Street, Pacific Grove, Phone 4591;  Fin.- 
Sec., Henry Diaz, 1271 Third street, Monterey, Phone 7386. 

20ST OFFICE CLERKS, Monterey Branch No. 1 of National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks (AFL)—Meets first Friday of mot 
Pres., Boyd Beall; Vice-Pres., E. L. Edwards; Sec.-Treas., Art Hamil. 

i1EINE AND LINE FISHERMEN’S. UNION—Meets monthly on fol 

moon, 2:00 p.m., at Knights of Pythias Hall, Calle Principal; S 
tary-Treasurer, John Crivello; Business Agent, Vito Alioto, O 
233 ‘Alvarado St., Phone 3965. ~ 


‘HEET METAL WORKERS 304—Meet every third Friday, riz 
Watsonville, Salinas, Monterey. Bres., John Alsop, 308 a 5 i 
cific Grove; Fin. Sec., F. F. Knowles, 232 River St., S. C., -Ph. 12763 


GENERAL TEAMSTERS AND -AU' DRIVERS’ UNION 287—Meets 
second Thursday of month at’ 


Second Si, Sam Jose, Ballatd 6316, 


nterey County call L. R. Carey, 117 


Month in Labor Temple, : 
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Pictures of the captured American boys at Corregi- 
dor—haggard, hungry and emaciated, with arms upraised 
signaling capitulation to the arrogantly grinning Japanese 
soidiers surrounding them—were recently flashed in all 
the main newspapers throughout the country. This 
truly shocking scene was a kick in the groin to every 
American. It told more than any amount of words just 
what every citizen of this country was up against and 


the indescribable fate which awaits { 


us all, if we continue our inex- 
cusable indifference to the out- 


One of the basic and most seri- 
| ous defects in our handling of mor- 


come of the war which holds our /jale is due to the overdevelopment 


very existence in the balance. 
Tf anything more is needed to 
rouse the people of this country 


|of professionalism, which leaves 
|Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public out 
of all consideration in the plan- 


to the horrible consequences in) ning of any of these important ac- 


store for us, should we be so 
criminally foolish as to content 
ourselves with being mere spec- 
tators in a struggle that involves 
us im every imaginable way, thcn 
the cause of our country and our 
allies is in serious jeopardy. Any 
one of those tormented faces pho- 
tographed hy the Japs could have 
been one of our brothers, fathers, 
sons or relatives. Just to think of 
it should be enough to send our 
bleod coursing with fury. through 
our veins. 

Isn’t this a strong enough re- 
minder of what we must do! Or 
must we see still other pictures 
even more disgraceful and humil- 
iating than the one showing our 
captured boys in Corregidor, be- 
fore we wake up? It is up to us! 

The California State Federation 
of Labor views with the gravest 
alarm the present apathy notice- 
able among some of our people re- 

ing the war. The Federation 

rmly convinced that the fault 
does not lie primarily with the 
people, but essentially with the 
lack of guidance that is being pro- 
vided, or better still with the omis- 
sions. What is being done may 
be absolutely O.K., but we are 
concerned primarly with what is 
mot being done. 

So that there will be no mis- 
taking the position being taken by 
the Federation, we wish to say at 
the outset that we are approach- 
ing the whole problem with only 


tivities. So many official and semi- 
official organizations have been 
set up to take care of this prob- 


j lem of morale that John and Jane 


Doe have been squeezed out of the 
picture altogether. 

Committees for this, and com- 
mittees for that and committees 
for the other thing have been es- 
tablished. The USO, for instance, 
was developed to take charge of 
entertaining our boys. But, in the 
organization of this work, all of 
these committees and organiza- 
tions have been forced into a 
stereotyped routine that has bord- 
ered on drudgery. Programs have 
been planned without including the 
most essential and important ele- 
ment—the participation of the peo- 
ple. These programs have been 
presented as stage shows, with the 
boys in the service placed in the 
role of an audience. This is en- 
tirely too mechanical and static. 
In its place must be the good old 
American parade, the hearty blare 
of. brass bands, the community 
dance and show in which every- 
one participating has a chance to 
have some real fun and be a part 
of furnishing this fun. This is the 
only way we can develop any real 
mass enthusiasm and support. 

The average citizen feels today 
that this work is being done by 


| professionals, and he or she is re- 


luctant to butt in. That is just the 
trouble. The average citizen must 
be made to understand that this is 


one concern—what can be done tO}a part of his war job, and not to 


immediately awaken the American 
people to the need of doing more 
to help win the war? With such 
a view in mind, the Federation 


depend on some higher-up com- 


i mittee. We’re top-heavy with these 
-high-hat committees and organiza- 
‘tions. Once we are convinced of 


wishes to offer several suggestions; this, the rest will be easy. 


with the hope that they. will regis- 
ter and be translated into 
a-c-t-i-o-n. 


It is important, to begin with,|impersonalism that has so far! 


There is no reason in the world 
why a parade has to be organized 
with the amount of professional 


Kuibyshev, Russia 


In Tadjikistan, a tiny Soviet Re- 
public clinging to the northwest 
slope of the Himalayas, no more 
than ten years ago women were 
required to conceal their heads and 
shoulders behind thick veils of 
heavy horsehair, and anyone -who 
appeared in public without this 
covering was set upon by gangs of 
religious fanatics and horribly tor- 
tured. The first practical demon- 
stration of the use of parachute 
troops by any army came when a 
parachute detachment of Soviet 
border guards landed in Tadijikis- 
tan to wipe out a marauding band 
which was murdering wotnen who 
had burned their veils. 


EDUCATION TRIUMPHS 

This medieval practice was abol- 
ished by the Soviets after an in- 
tensive educational campaign. 
Many Tadjik women went to 
schools in Moscow. Today the same 
women and their daughters, who 
a year ago made up 40% of Tadjik 
workers, are now in a majority in 
Tadjik industries. The exact figure 
is 54%. 

The number of women working 
in the Vaksh power plant, which 
provides power for the growing 
textile industry, has increased six 
times since the German invasion. 
Large numbers of women are in 
schoo] learning the skilled trades 
of radio operators, telegraphists 
and tractor operators, which in a 
few months they will have taken 
over entirely with the exception 
of men too old or incapacitated for 
the army. 

HAD BEEN ISOLATED 

Before the revolution this little 
Mohammedan country of a million 
and a half people, separated from 
India at one point by a strip of 
Afghan territory only nine miles 
wide, was illiterate and without 
industry. Even in 1926, the liter- 
acy figure for women was eight- 
tenths of one per cent. And except 
in the warmest summer months, 
when a few Russian traders on 
horseback made their way into the 
remote mountain valleys, the no- 
madic Tadjik people were isolated 
from the outside world. 

Now two modern highways and 
a new railroad connect Tadjikistan 
with the rest of the USSR. There 


to point out that a great number j marked our efforts. Why can’t we | @?@ hundreds of schools and five 
of people have taken the attitude | turn the city over to the boys and COlleges. Illiteracy, among both 


that: the problem of morale is a 
secondary one. One often runs into 
the comment that “You can’t win 
this war with ballyhoo.” It is true 
that you can’t win this war with 
artificial shouting, but without 
genuine enthusiasm and mass sup- 
port is one with which the Feder- 
ation is vitally concerned. So that 
we may be able to understand 
more fully the entire picture, let 
us consider the problem from a 
few angles. 

First of all, take the boys who 
embark for unknown destinations. 
Many of them have been huddled 
away without so much as receiv- 
ing a goodbye from anyone. Does 
anyone dare to say that this will 
help their morale? Of course not! 
In spite of all the precautions ne- 
cessary to guard military secrets, 
which we fully recognize, we still 
believe that it is possible and not 
wery difficult to arrange a real 
send-off to our boys on their jour- 
ney to the far-flung fighting fronts 
without in the least betraying any 
vital information. 

The reason why so many people 
do not show any apparent signs 
of life concerning the departure 
of our boys in because they believe 
that it would be contrary to mili- 
tary procedure, and they are try- 
ing with all sincerity to behave 

iotically by following what 

consider the correct policy. 

immediate adjustment of this 
problem is urgently needed. 


en er re ee ee RE a RN A tN rn cH a Nn 


the people whenever the occasion 


arises, and let them plan their own | Large textile mills use the silk| 
pawn on collective farms. 


seems that everyone has had some- ' 


parades and festivities? So far it 


thing to say about how to enter- 
tain our boys but the boys them- 
selves, and the people who are 
dying for a chance to let them 
know that they are with them 
heart and soul! 

This war cannot be won unless 
every single one of us immediately 
does one of the two things—FIGHT 
AND WORK FOR OUR COUN- 
TRY. There should be no excep- 
tion to this, and we must find the 
way to involve everyone under this 
slogan in one capacity or another, 
determined by fitness. Once the 
people find an outlet for their 
pent-up indignation against the 
enemy, they can be depended on 
more than anyone else to round 
out the shirkers in the factories. 
The time has come to use our 
plain common horse-sense. The 
morale of the honfe front is as 
important as the fighting front, 
and an adjustment of the military 
and civil needs required by this 
front must be made. 

We believe that no measure is 
important enough to warrant its 
introduction at a time like this, if 
it is aimed at one particular group 
of our citizenry. That is why we 
are so much opposed to Proposi- 
tion No. 1 and similar measures 
which we believe will do more 
harm than good. 


ale Yinchto Lot) 


men and women, has disappeared 


“Daddy,” said Little Luther. 
pulling another weed out of the 
Dilworth victory garden, “why 
did they let the Nazi spies go 
before the Supreme Court?” 

“We had to show them what 
American democracy was like.” 

“But, gosh, they were over here 
to sabotage and destroy Amer- 
ican democracy. They think fasc- 
ism is the greatest thing in the 
world, and the democracies the 
most stupid. This would only con- 
vince them they were right.” 

“Luther, my boy, our author- 
ities probably wanted to be sure 
that they could try them in a 
military court.” 

“Do you think Hitler will give 
a break like that to any American 
intelligence men he catches?” 

“We must fight like gentlemen 
regardless of what Hitler does.” 

“Yes and die as slaves in -his 
concentration camp if he licks us.” 

“We have to show Europe that 
we even give the Nazi spies the 
benefit of democracy.” 

“You mean the patriots of 
France, Czechoslovakia and .other 
conquered countries who are being 
tortured, hanged and shot by the 
Gestopo? You know, Dad, when 
Butch and his gang catch us kids 
up the alley they don’t give us a 
chance to fight Marquis of Queens- 
bury rules,” 

“Luther, where are you going? 


|The weeding in that garden isn’t 


half done!” 

“Oh, I’m going to ask the Su- 
preme Court whether the weeds 
are getting their constitutional 


| rights,” 


Red Cross to Start 


: Special Honor Roll 
|For Givers of Blood 
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| be available. for the existing 18 


Washington, D. C. 
Unions helping the Red Cross 


| meet its new blood plasma quota 


will be provided with honor rolls 
for posting donors’ names under a 
plan just announced by the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. ° ‘ 
Endorsed by both CIO. President 
Philip Murray and AFL President 
William Green, the plan calls for 
honor rolls to be posted in meeting 
halls; of union central bodies, as 
well as those of local unions. Blood 
donor chairmen will be appointed 


jin:the .city councils and local 


unions to. xegister prospective 
donors, so, that a steady supply will 


one Pea 
program will. be put into ef- 
‘ect shortly, officials of the Biood 


\ 
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RIGHT:- WE WIN! 
AND EVERY LO gy Fe 
ANE 


WHAT SLAVE BILL NO. 877 
ACTUALLY DOES PROHIBIT 


In response to requests for a statement on the pro- 
posed slave bill No. 877, Clarence E. Todd, well known 
attorney, who has represented labor unions in many 
cases in California, has prepared the following instruc- 


tive summary: 
|. It makes it unlawful 


for members of Organized 


Labor or their friends to cooperate for the protection of 


some other organized group Wwaloh + 
is engaged in a dispute with their 
employer. 

2. It makes it unlawful for mem- 
bers of Organized Labor to protest 
effectively by strike or boycott} 
against the handling by their em- 
ployer of sweat shop products, pro- 
vided the employees in the sweat 
shop are protesting to their em- 
ployer against working conditions; | 

3. It makes it unlawful for a| 


group of public-spirited citizens | 
who are interested in working con- 
ditions in a particular shop to} 
agree upon a protest’ or even a} 
public reference to such improper 
conditions if the result of such ac- | 
tion on their part is to cause the | 
employees in the shop in question 
to protest by strike or other effec- 
tive means; 

4. It makes it unlawful for work- 
ers to refuse. to work; in other 
words, it compels them to work 
against their will, if a controversy 
arises out of conditions in. some 
other shop in which employees are 
having a dispute with their em- 
ployer; 

5. It prohibits free speech on the 
part of members of Organized La- 
bor or their friends in the making 
of any combination or agreement | 
which might result in an effective 
protest by strike or refusal to 
work on the part of employees in 
a certain plant, if such exercise 
of free speech arose out of work- 
ing conditions in another estab- 
lishment where the employees 
were engaged in a dispute with 
their employer; 

6. It prohibits economic action 
by a union in cooperation with an- 
other group of fellow workers; 


Shanghai People — 
Find Living Cost 
Has Gone Skyhigh 


Chungking, China 

Workers in Shanghai are finding 
it alMost impossible to exist, with | 
commodity prices up 30% and con- 
stantly rising. Polished rice now 
costs $800 ($40 American) a picul 
(110 pounds) or almost 40c Ameri. | 
can a pound. Since rice is the basic 
diet of these workers, and “since 
40c American is worth many times 
that amount to a Chinese worker 
in: purchasing power, it means, 
practically, that rice has become 
an almost not-to-be-afforded luxury 
to the Chinese worker in Shang- 
hai. And that means hard labor 
under tortuous Japanese slave mas- 
ters on a hollow belly. 

The Japanese controlled govern- 
ment does sell what it calls “gov- 
ernment rice’ at somewhat less, 
rationing each .person to 3 pounds 
a day, but consumers are required 
to stand long hours in line, often 
finding the rice is sold out before 
their turn arrives. Middle and low- 


7. It prohibits expression of the 
spirit and practice of sympathy, 
cooperation and brotherhood be- 
tween labor groups; 


8. It prohibits free speech by 
members of Organized labor or 
their friends, in case of a labor 
dispute; if it results in coopera- 
tive economic action by the em- 
ployees of some employer other 
than the one directly engaged in 
the labor dispute. 

WAOAAT S. B. 877 DOES NOT 
PROHIBIT 

1. Cooperation among business 
men for the protection of their 
business interests, even though it 


{results in the refusal to buy or 


sell through the closing down of 
a plant or other effective means; 

2. It does not prevent coopera- 
tion among farmers by failing or 
refusal to work, that is to say, by 
refusal to plant crops which they 
would not be able to market prof- 


,itably or which might rot on the 


ground; 

3. It does not prevent coopera- 
tion among lawyers by refusal to 
work, that is to say, refusal to 
handle a certain kind of case, for 
instance, a default divorce case, 
for less than some set fee, say 
$100, even though people may Ge- 
sire or require the service who 
are unable to pay the price fixed; 

4, It does not prevent coopera- 
tion among bankers or financial 
institutions who refuse to work, 
that is to say, to render financial 
service to parties to whom they 
do not desire to render service; 

5. It does not prohibit the use 
of free speech by any group of 
citizens other than members of 
Organized abor or their friends in 
putting out to the public a state 
of facts relating to a controversy, 
or other subject; 

6. It does not prohibit economic 
action by a union in its own be- 
half; 

7. It does not prohibit policy of 
isolationism by each union; 

8. It does not prohibit the free 
speech by the general public, wn- 
less it be expressed on behalf of 
a labor group engaged in a dis- 
pute with their employer, and un- 
less it results in cooperative eco- 
nomic action by the employees of 
another employer. 


er class Chinese are now forced to| . 


supplement their meager rice diet 
with corn and millet. 

The acute rice situation has en- 
couraged smuggling from the sur- 
rounding countrside. But woe to 
the smuggler who is discovered, 
for he’ll find his belly full of other 
than rice, the Japanese sentries 
being reported free in the use: of 
their bayonets. 

‘Coal is now sold at $3000 a ton 
($150 American) and cotton at 
$16;000 a bale ($800 American). 


dinner 
eases mean 


|| The minimum price for a Chinese j 
And in all} | 


Hits Dies For 
Shielding Foe 
New York City 

“Martin Dies has, on many oc- 
casions, used his~ high office to 
shield and protect persons now 
charged with active participation 
in a conspiracy to impair the ‘loy- 
alty and discipline of the military 
and naval forces of the United 
States’,” the National Federation 
for Constitutional Liberties de- 
clared in a letter to William Pow- 
er Maloney, Special Assistant to 
the Attorney General of the United 
States, urging him to direct a 
Grand Jury investigation of “the 
nature of the relationship, if any” 
between Martin Dies and. the 28 se- 
ditionists indicted last month. 
SHIELDED VIERECK 

Among the seditionists shielded 
by Dies, the Federation charges, 
are Gerald B. Winrod, George Syl- 
vester Viereck (now imprisoned 
for violation of the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act), William Dud- 
ley Pelley (convicted Wednesday 
on eleven charges of sedition), 
| James True, Edward Jas. Smythe, 
and others among the 28 indicted 
by the Federal Grand Jury in July. 
| “Far from exposing the un- 
American activities of these indi- 
viduals,” the letter continues, Dies 
“repeatedly allowed them to util- 
ize his Committee as a forum for 
the airing of their pro-Axis views, 
; couched in the very terms enumer- 
ated in the indictment.” 

“STANDS ACCUSED” 

Declaring that “Martin Dies 
stands accused before the Amer- 
ican people of shielding those in 
the United States who foment dis- 
unity, undermine national morale, 
and jeopardize our war effort,” the 
letter, signed by George Marshall, 
Chairman of the National Federa- 
tion for Constitutional Liberties, 
urges a complete investigation of 
his activities, 


Amer. Federation 
Now Distributing 
Consumer Pledges 


Washington, D. C. 

As their contribution to national 
morale during the war emergency, 
The American Federation of Labor 
is distributing 24,000,000 copies of 
a special AFL Consumer War 
Pledge. 

The pledge, which is printed in 
red, white, and blue colors is in 
duplicate, one copy to be returned 
to the local union and the other 
to be displayed by the signer in 
his home. 

The first tep in a nation-wide 
campaign to develop effective con- 
sumer support in the OPA’s pro- 
gram of price control and ration- 
ing, the pledge reads as follows: 

“To help my country and my 
people win; 

To make Our common sacrifice 
equal, fair and just— 

I join my fellow unionists in the 
solemn pledge that: 

1—I will not buy above the ceil- 
ing prices; 

2—I will not attempt to get more 
than my share of rationed goods; 

3—I will buy only what I abso- 
lutely need.” 


Construction of War 
Buildings Almost 
Double Year Before 


Washington, D. C. 
During the first six months of 
‘his year military and naval con- 
struction was 84% higher than 
juring the first 6 months of 1941, 
Secretary of Labor Frances Per- 
xins reports. In the same period 
construction of war factories and 
industrial facilities financed by the 
federal government increased 
threefold. The total of both private 
and public construction -for the 
first half of 1942 amounts to more 
than $6,000,000,000. 
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FOR 


VICTORY’ LAUNCHED BY 
STATE FEDERATION 


San F; teadnte, California. 


(CFLNL)—Every citizen, man, woman and young- 
ster 16 and over, is called upon by the California State 
Federation of Labor to put over the “Food for Victory” 


campaign. We ask you to register immediately with the 


United States Employment 


Service for any amount of 


time you can squeeze out of your other work and dutigs 


to help harvest the crops in 
Manpower Commission has under- 
taken to coordinate the supply of 
all available labor with transporta- 
tion and adequate housing facilities 
in rushing relief to the farmers 
sorely in need of labor to produce 
the necessaryfood stuffs for the 
members of our armed forces. 

Time and again the California 
State Federation of Labor has 
urged the launching of a program 
which would mobilize all the avail- 
workers and the organization of 
adequate transportation and hous- 
ing to accomodate them, so as to 
prevent the slightest spoilage of 
any of the much needed crops 
ready for harvest. The need of 
real mass cooperation is extremely 
necessary now that the Federal 
Government has decided the prob- 
lem of importing Mexican work- 
ers is a very complex one and 
that the need to resort to this ex- 
pedient would depend on the out- 
come of the efforts made to use all 
available unemployed and other 
parttime help. 

That the problem of the labor 
shortage in the agricultural dis- 
tricts of California can be solved 
without going to such extremes as 
importing Mexican workers has 
been the contention of the Federa- 
tion, providing that the farmers 
and Labor get together and work 
out the solution of this problem. 
Anticipating this emergency, the 
Federation many months ago call- 
ed upon the farmers to work in 
collaboration with Labor, repre- 
sentatives of transportation, the 
schools, housing authorities and all 
other interested agencies to plan 
a systematic enroliment of all 
available workers. That this was 
not ‘done has only heightened the 
present crisis, which still can be 
solved if all the parties involved 
make up for the precious lost time 
and redouble their efforts under 
the Manpower Commission. 

“Food for Victory” is our slogan. 
The Federation is throwing all of 
its resources behind this drive to 
supply our,armed forces with.the 
raw materials for the sustenance 
of life. In other states there have 
been community-wide excursions 
into the fields to preserve ‘the in- 
valuable crops, and the Federation 
is confident that the citizens of 
California will do likewise if the 
spirit of cooperation will be the 
guiding force. 

The California State Federation 
of Labor helped to get the Man- 
power Commission established as 
the coordinating body of this new 
drive, which is just as vital and 
important to our war effort as the 
building of ships and other war 
material. Without food, our fight- 
ers and equipment are useless. 
What must not be lost sight of for 
one minute is that the armed 
forces come first, and that if we 
don’t help in this way to get food 
to them, we at home will be face 
to face with food rationing. It’s up 
to us! 


Machinists Announce 


Splendid Production 
Records for Plants 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

Two unusual records of contribu- 
tions to war causes, chalked up by 
aircraft locals, were announced -re- 
cently by the International Asso- 
ciation cf Machinists. 

At the Lockheed-Vega plant in 

Los Angeles, where the Machinists 
have one of the biggest union 
locals in the world with over 
32,000 members — workers donate 
regularly to a “Buck of the Month 
Club” and proceeds are used for 
war charities. ‘ 
Ou t of this fund, $34,000 has been 
contributed to the Red Cross, an 
equal sum to the United Service 
Organizations, $10,000 to the Navy 
Relief, and similar amounts. -to 
other relief groups, Dale Reed, 
president of the local, revealed. 

Meanwhile, at the Rohr Aircraft 
Corporation, in San Diego, the ‘Ma- 
chinists’ union and management 
joined in a war bond drive, and in 
a single day 100 per cent of the 
workers signed up for bond pur- 
chases averaging 12 per cent of 
their wages. 


Labor hoe 


Washington, D. C. 

Navy contractors were urged to 
help eliminate “labor pirating” 
through closer cooperation with 
the War Manpower Commission 
and the U. S. Employment Service 
through an appeal last week by 


Assistant Secretary of the N avy| 


Ralph A. Bard. 
In a circular lette 


the California valleys. The 


To make a living reality of our 
slogan “Food for Victory,” the Fed- 
eration calls upon the unions and 
all the citizens in California to go 
now at once and register with the 
office in their districts, so that the 
United States Employment Service 
Manpower Commission will be able 
to set to work without a second’s 
delay. The Federation also wants 
to express to you our earnest hope 
that, as field workers, you will 
maintain the integrity of the 
shipyar@ and other war industry 
pledge given and being kept by the 
workers that there will be no idle- 
ness on the job, and no days off. 
Your job will be just as much a 
war job as theirs—and as the job 
being done by our armed forces. 
Remember: Work and Fight or 
Lose the War! 

With a _ successful “Food for 
Victory” campaign as planned, the 
taxpayers of the state will be saved 
from the possible need of having 
to support thousands of Mexican 
workers who may have to be cared 
for after the crops have been har- 
vested and before they are re- 
patriated to their homeland. A 
number can always be expected to 
escape the repatriation, thereby 
flooding tthe market with an un- 
due supply of unskilled labor which 
can be used to the disadvantage of 
labor by undermining the whole 
wage structure in the state. 

So it is to labor’s primary inter- 
est, as well as it is to the interest 
of our war effort, that we make 
this “Food for Victory” campaign 
a 100% success. “Let’s All Get 
Behind it,” is the Federation’s 
motto. 


FDR Lashes At 
Press for Lie 
About Strikes 


Journalistic “trained seals’ who 
have been trying to drum up a new 
|wave of hysteria against labor 
were “taken to the cleaners” by 
President Roosevelt last week. 

He gave them one of the most 
thorough spankings ever adminis- 
tered to newshounds in the history 
of white House press conferences. 

Correspondents for anti-union 
papers—particularly the extra- vi- 
cious Scripps-Howard “string” — 
trooped into the President’s office 
| primed with a barrage of questions 
caleulated to trap him imto some 
kind of statement critical of the 
nation’s workers. 

The setup was just too “pat” to 
have been accidental. The Presi- 
dent realized that the newsmen 
were trying to “gang up” on him 
and made no effort to conceal his 
| resentment. On every question put 
to him he demanded facts, and 
when they were not forthcoming, 
he dismissed the questioner with 
scorn. 

RECALLS “WHOPPER” 

The President recalled that a 
few months ago the newspapers 
| were filling their columns with ~ 
misrepresentation about labor and 
giving the public an entirely er- 
ronéous picture of war production. 
ARE LYING TO THE PUBLIC 

“Some six months ago,” the Pres- 
ident asserted, “newspaper reports 
gave the average reader the im- 
pression that 75 per cent of the na- 
tion’s war plant workers were on 
strike. Actually, only oneNalf of 
one per cent were on strike.” 
TELLS ’EM OFF QUICK 

The newsmen were told point 
blank they were either guilty of 
lying themselves about labor and 
strikes or were getting orders to 
distort the news from the pwbish- 
ers of their papers. Either way, 
the fact remained they were lying 
to the public. 

The “unkindest cut of all” was 
the President’s ‘assertion that the 
“trained seals,” at the very. least 
were guilty of “sloppy” reporting. 
Typical of the catch questions put 
to the President was one about a 
union steward at a war plant who 
was supposed to have told work- 
men to soldier on the job. 


Scan To Wage Wr, 


4 

A compilation by the Bureau ol 
the Budget, read into the “Con- 
gressional Record” last week, re- 


sum of 


— Are 
ough Breed’ 
Says Harrison 


Cleveland, Ohio 

“We in America found that as a 
nation we could not live half free 
and half slave. And what was true 
30 years ago of our nation is today 
true of the world,” George M. 
Harrison, Grand President of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks said in a recent 
short wave broadcast under the 
auspices of the AFL’s Labor 
League for Human Rights. 

“We Americans are a tough 
breed,” “We can ‘take it.’ But we 
can also ‘dish it out.’ Let us know 
how much we have got to ‘dish out’ 
and how quickly, and we will do 
jt. Already we are exceeding all 
production records. In the first 
six months of 1942 we produced 
one and one-half times as much_as 
was produced during the entire 
year of 1942.” 
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Government Gains in — 
Attempt to Reduce 
High Accident Rate 


Washington, DsC, 

The Government is gaining in 
its efforts to reduce accidents in 
war production plants, Secretary 
of Labor Perkins declared in a 
message to the eight regional di- 
rectors of the National Committee 
for the Conservation of Manpower 
in War Industries which she ap- 
pointed two years ago. 

“For the first time since the he- 
ginning of the defense program 
early in 1940 the increase in acci- 
dents has been less than the in- 
crease in employment as shown by 
the preliminary report of industrial 
injuries including fatal accidents 
from 19 important industrial 
States,” she said. “While the acci- 
dents reported were 17% higher 
for the first 6 months of 1942 than 
in the comparable period of 1941, 
employment in these 19 states in- 
creased 25%, indicating a signifi- 
cant reduction in the number of 
accidents per 1,000,000 hours 
worked. 


' 


Are You Turning Your 
Old Toothpaste Tubes 
Back to Government? 


Washington, D. C. 

The tube-for-tube exchange over 
toilet goods counters is now netting 
war production 40 tons a month of 
critical metal, according to a state- 
ment made by Paul Cabot, Deputy 
Director of WPB’s Conservation 


¢ | Division. 


This amount does not satisfy 
either WPB officials or the Tin 
Salvage Institute, reclaimers of tin 
tube containers for the Govern- 


& ment. The Institute estimates that 
| during the first three months of 


1942 the American public con- 
sumed a monthly average of over 


= | 600 tons of metal in tubes. On this 


basis a far larger amount should be 
salvaged. 


For Your Furniture, 
Linoleum, Stoves, See 


STANDARD 
FURNITURE CO. 


John at California St. 
Phone 4522 


LIBERAL TERMS 


‘CAHOON 


STORAGE 


= AGENTS FOR 
= BEKINS VAN LINES 
EK STATEWIDE MOVING 
SERVICE 
140 CALIFORNIA 
& PHONE SALINAS 5505 
BLOCAL AND LONG DISTANCES 


Tabsdhsdbsdpsdpsalpedpsa hs 


THE MULLER MORTUARY 


RALPH C. MULLER, Mgr. 


SINCERE FUNERAL 
East Alisal at Pajaro 


Phone 3236 


SERVICE SINCE 1891 
Salinas, Calif. 


Modern Linen Supply 


37 SPRING STREET 


PHONE 4303 


“Serving the Best the Best” 


IF IT’S IN A BOTTLE WE HAVE IT. 


DIAL 6869 
VALLEY LIQUOR STORE 
MOLLIE BUTLER, Prop. 


554 E. MARKET STREET 
‘We Appreciate Your Patronage—Drop in Any Time. 


YOUR’S FOR SERVI 


YELLOW CABS 


OUT OF HIGH RENT DISTRICT! — 


AMBULANCE 


— 24-Hour Service — __. 
COMPETENT:ATTENDANTS: 
Anywhere ~ Anytime 


» Phone 
7337 


UNION FURNITURE CoO. 
— Successors to Genser Furniture Co. — 
COMPLETE HOME OUTFITTERS 


. “Nothing Down — 
132 W. MARKET 8T. 


Two Years to Pay” 


— Eun 4543 — 


DR. GENE R. FULLER 


SUCCESSOR TO DR. J. H. SOHN 


TELEPHONE 6201 


SALINAS DRIVE- IN. MARKET 


OPTOMETRIST 


264 MAIN ST., SALINAS | 


__ MONTEREY and SAN LUIS 


“Bakery Products of Unusual Quality” 


WHEN YOU 
* RAMONES BAKE SHOP 


| Mac has moved to the Royal Hotel 


WE HELP THE 
CARPENTERS 


(Ladies Auxiliary $78) 


The regular social meeting of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary No. 315 of 
Carpenters Union 925 was held on 
August 26, 

The affair was in honor of the 
birthday of Sister Helen. Keiser 
and the wedding anniversary of 
Sister Dorothey McAnaney. The 
two were recipients of many lovely 
cards. 

The group enjoyed the lovely re- 
freshments served by Mrs. Lupie 
Luna and Mrs. Marie Brayton. 

* * * 

Many of our members served on 
election boards during the last 
election and were too sleepy to 
meet with us. on Wednesday. The 
three handing in such excuses for 
not attending were Mrs. Grace 
Logue, Mrs. Ruby Miller and Mrs. 


Bessie Gunn. 


* * 


Mr. and Mrs. Jack Keiser went 
went on a “second honeymoon” 
last weekend.. Jack had two days’ 
vacation so the two enjoyed a trip 
to San Francisco and Vallejo. From 
all reports they enjoyed being to- 
ofgether again after Jack’s long 
seige of weekend work. 

‘ « * & 

Mrs. Beulah Wenzinger and all 
the children are in Hollister work- 
ing in the fruit. Beulah makes a 
fine ‘foster mother” to the chil- 
dren of Wiren Street and many o 
the real mothers are enjoying a 


week’s rest with thanks to Beulah. 
* ok * 


* 


Two guests met with us at our 
last social tea. Mrs. Myrtle Hughes 
and Mrs. Bertha Thurman. We cer- 
tainly enjoyed their company. 

ee cre | 

We were sorry to lose another 
faithful member this week. Mrs. 
Beatrice Cunningham has left for 
Nevada to reside. 

a * 

Our néxt meeting will be an im- 
portant business meeting on Sep- 
tember 9. We urge all members to 
be present. 

DOROTHEY J. McANANEY. 


LOCAL 483 
SPEAKS 


(Bartenders, Hotel & 
Restaurant Employes No. 483) 


DID YOU KNOW—’? 
That Bro. Ed McCutcheon is 
down with a cold? Incidentally 


* 


—the night life was getting him 
down! 
* 


* * 


That Election Day was a great 


# i day for the bartenders, especially 
=}; the ones that work on the day 
“shift? (Not so good for the night 
xi | bartenders!) 


|| TRANSFER AND |; 


After the barbecue 
and the overflow of good spirits, 


yfevery one had a good time inelud- 


ing the secretary. 


** 


That the Dance Committee met 
and arrangements for the benefit 


> | ball Sept. 14 are well under way? 


* *. 

That Marian hoisser went 
home after work, when it was 
quite foggy, stuck his head out of 
the window to see better, ,and al- 
most lost an ear? 

* * 

That Paul Verga took a dive at 
El]. Nido and hit his head against a 
cigarette machine? The damages? 
—Well, it bent a dime and jammed 
the machine. Pau] ?—He’s okay! 

* * os 

That our former Business Agent 
Red Duaine was here on a visit 
last week, uniform and all? 

THE MOON MAN. 


oe 


Union Helping 
Government On 
Training Plan 


ewark, New Jersey 

Vocational Training . Pamphlets 
are being distributed to the hun- 
dreds of families whom they visit 
each week by the industrial insur- 
ance agents of the Newark insur- 


‘lance local, United Office and Pro- 


fessional Workers of America. 
This distribution will bring di- 
rectly into the home knowledge of 
the work of the federal govern- 
ment’s War Training Program and 
of the need for trainees—especialiy 
women—for war industries. It is 
hoped that hundreds of additional 
applicants, needed to fill existing 


}} vacancies, will be brought there- 


by to government training centers. 

In addition to selling large 
amounts of War Bonds and 
Stamps, the union is undertaking 
this task, stated an official, “as 
one of its contributions to win- 
ning the war. Union agents recog- 
nize that everyone must serve and 
areanxious to assist in every pos- 
sible way.” 


Large Part of East 
Gas "stations May Be © 


~.1Closed, Present Plan 


Washington, D. C. 

The War Production Board is 

considering closing 80 per cent of 

all gasoline filling stations in the 
rationed area.. 


_. According to the story, the gov- 
4 ernment, through the Reconstruc- 


tion Finance Corporation, will pur-. 


chase and the stations, 


converting the materials to war 
| uses. The page object, it is 
| free thousands 


of “me- 


i be 


mK 


_® 
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DICTATORS, 
t APPRESSIO* 


VICHY FINDS WORKERS OF 
FRANCE AGAINST MOVE TO 


SET UP A ‘LABOR FRONT 


*® 
f 
q 


London, England. 


When the Vichy government began dissolving all 
French trade unions and turning over their funds to the 
newly-created Labor Front, it marked the end of a two- | ed returns for property ownership, 
year attempt to vary the traditional pattern worked out 
by other fascist states. Petain has had no success per-|qdends and profits accounted for 
suading French workers to cooperate in keeping down | 32% of the national income. 
their own wages and worsening their own working con- 


ditions. 

Labor officials attached to the 
Free French here point out that 
when the General Federation of 
Workers (CGT) was. abolished 
soon after the Armistice, only nine 
of over 80 unions departementales 
(corresponding to Central Trades 
bodies and Industrial Union Coun- 
cils) voted to participate in the 
formation of the new Labor Char- 
ter. Rene Belin, former official ‘of 
the CGT, entered Petain’s cabinet 
as Minister of Labor. Only a hand= 
ful of other labor officials, how- 
ever, supported the government. 
REPRESSION OF UNIONS 

Among the thousands of laws 
and decrees promulgated by Mar- 
shall Petain were several provid- 
ing for the continuance of existing 
unions, and several others provid- 
ing for a fine of 10,000 francs for 
anyone attempting to engage in 
collective bargaining. This situa- 
tion confused even officials of the 
fascist-minded unions organized by 
the Croix de Feu. After long dis- 
putes between advocates of cor- 
porative employer-controlled labor 
organizations such as Italy’s and 
advocates of the more openly state- 
controlled Nazi type, a Labor Char- 
ter was adopted on October 26 of 
last year. Opposition to this char- 
ter among the workers has been 
so pronounced that its provisions 
are being put into effect now for 
the first time, when according to 
the Free French, the pretense of 
maintaining free institutions in un- 
occupied France is no longer con- 
sidered necessary by Germany. 


More Big Building Jobs 
Started by Uncle Sam 


Washington, D. C. 
Among the big Army building 
projects recently announced are 


NATIONAL “COMPANY UNION” 

Under the Labor Charter, all 
unions and employers’ organiza- 
tions are dissolved, to be replaced 
at once by a hierarchical structure 
which bears only a superficial re- 
semblance to union federations in 
democratic countries. Employers 
can belong to local union branches. 
The union executives of local, re- 
gional and national bodies are ap- 
pointed by the government and 
proceedings of all meetings are? 
secret. Thus the workers neither 


_|Wage-Freezing 
% Would Benefit 
z | Profi t-Takers 


By Scott Nearing 
United States national income 
will increase by an estimated $11,- 
000,000,000 in 1942, A part of this 
increase is due to the advance in 
prices, but in the main it is the re- 
sult of expanded production. 


The income will be shared be-|! 


tween the civilian population and 
the Government. The Government 
will take what it needs, through 
rationing priorities. and taxation. 
The civilian population will have 
what is left over. 

During peace times the Govern- 
ment’s share is a small one— 
around 16% in 1938. In 1942, how- 
ever, it will be more than half of 
the total income. 

HOW IT’S DIVIDED 

The shares of the different 
groups in the civilian population 
vary considerably. In the pre-war 
year 1938 26% went to manufac- 
turing and transport, 23% to trade 
and finance, 13% to various kinds 
of services, and 9% to agriculture. 
Thus more than half of the nation- 
al income went to the _ business 
world. 

In the business world there are 
three chief claimants for income: 
Property owners, officials and 
wage earners. It is not possible to 
give a completely accurate state- 

nt on the division of income be- 
tween these three groups, but in 
1938, of a total national income of 
$65,000,000,000, $1,900,000,000 were 
paid as rents and royalties; $8,300,- 
000,000 as dividends and interest; 
and $10,500,000,000 as profits. 
RENT, INTEREST, PROFIT 

A part of these profits represent- 


and a part was returns for man- 
agement. But rents, interest, divi- 


Salaries and wages totalled $40,- 
400,000,000, or two-thirds of the na- 
tional income. The proportion be- 
tween the two was roughly salaries 
2 and wages 5, or 18% and 45% 
respectively of the national in- 
come. 

A nationwide campaign is now 
under way to freeze wages. If the 
campaign succeeds, it will turn the 
national income increase over to 
the salaried and propertied. It has 
been estimated that two-thirds of 
the increased national income in 
1942 has gone to those receiving 
$200 or more a week. If this is 
-ecorrect, then it is evident on the 


pick their own representatives nor; ¢.ce of the returns that the wage 


know what they are doing.. 


Move Made to. Knock 
Income Tax Measure 


Off November Polls 


earner is getting the worst of it. 
AIM OF WAGE. FREEZING 

The managerial group has been 
making a vigorous bid for power 


during recent years. One measure} 


of its success was the extent to 
which executive salaries were 
maintained and even advanced dur- 
ing the great depression of the 


San Franeiseo, Calif. 
1930’s 


A move to exclude an initiative 
proposal for repeal of the State 
income tax from the ballot at the 
forthcoming November election 
was made recently with the filing 
| of a petition in the State Supreme 
Court attacking the validity of 
4002 signatures procured in sup- 
port of the measure. 

The petition was filed by State 
Senator John F. Shelley and Ray 
Wiser, president of the California 
State Farm Bureau Federation. 

They asserted that the 4002 sig- 
natures should be disqualified; that 
without them the proposal will 
lack the 212,117 signatures neces- 
{sary to qualify for the ballot and 
| should therefore be excluded. 

They ,asked a writ of mandate 
to compel Secretary of State Peek 
and the registrars and county 
clerks of eleven counties to reject 
the 4002 sgnatures. 


Another petition designed to 


the following: Air force installa- | keep the proposal from the Novem- 


tions costing more than $2,000,000 
each at Adams Field, Little Rock, 
Ark., and Bryan Field, Bryan 
Texas; additions to Torney General 
Hospital, Palm Springs, Calif, 
and William Beaumont General 
Hospital, El Paso, Texas. 


TESTED 


ber ballot is pending before the 


| Supreme Court. 


. There may be a rubber shortage, 
says the Office Cynic, but there 
Certainly is no shortage of wards 
about it. 


cacives 


— forsz 


UNION HOME MAKERS 


(Union housewives—and men who pride themselves in cooking— 


are asked to send favorite tested 


recipes to RECIPE EDITOR, 5823 


Occidental St., Oakland. Be sure to give name, address and union). 


SUGARLESS CAKE 

2% cups sifted cake flour 

2% teaspoons baking powder 

% teaspoon salt 

1% cup butter 

1 cup light corn syrup 

2 eggs 

% cup orange juice 

2 teaspoons grated orange rind 

1 cup whipping cream 

Sift flour, measure, add baking 
powder and salt, and sift mixture 
together. Cream shortening, add 
orange rind and syrup, beating well 
as added. Add part of flour: mix- 
ture and beat until smooth and 
blended. Add eggs one ata time, 
beating the mixture well after 
each. Add rest of flour, alternating 
with orange juice. Beat mixture 
thoroughly. Bake in greased layer 
cake pans 30 minutes in moderate 
(375 degrees) oven. When cool 
spread whipped cream between 


re eee 


to, uppepare and most delightful to 
eat | tof vegetable dishes.. It is in- 
expensive and nutritive. _ Trim 
leaves, pare the vegetable, slice 


crossways, cook in lightly salted 
boiling water for 20 minutes in un- 
covered pan. Drain, season with 
melted butter or cream. Serve with 
salt and pepper: 
* # 
wauak CHARD 

One of the easiest to ‘grow, to 
prepare and: to eat dishes is swiss 
chard. Its delicious nutrition makes 
it a valuable dish. Select fresh crisp 
chard. If wilted at all, the chard 
can be crispened by standing it in 
cold: water for 10 to 15 minutes. 
Strip leaves from stalk, cut stalks 
into pieces an inch Jong. Cook 20 
minutes in unsalted boiling water 


in, uncovered pan, add leaves to} 
pan and continue cooking until 


tender (about 10 minutes ofp en 


Another measure is the increase 
in executive bonus payments and 
retirement funds that is now under 
way. Efforts to freeze wages and 
limit farm incomes are aimed at 
giving the managerial group a free 
hand to scoop up still larger gobs 
of the nationa] income. 


Canadians Will 
Spend Huge Sum 


Ottawa, Canada 

The Canadian Government will 
spend $3,900,000,000 this year— 
equal to $339 for every person in 
the country. War wil] take at least 
$3,200,000,000 of this sum—equiva- 
lent to $278 for every Canadian. 

The money being spent on the 
armed services and in other war 
efforts will nearly equal the cost of 
8 years of ordinary peacetime ac- 
tivity. 

It will be twice the amount 
spent in the whole of World War I 
from 1914-1920 and $1,000,000,000 
more than the amount spent in 
the first 2 years 7 months of World 
War II. 

The material price to 11,500,000 
Canadians of waging war will be 
in further decline in living stand- 
ards—in the goods and services of 
peace which they will have to fore- 
go. 


‘What You Ley With 
WAR BONDS 


Essential in the equipment of ev- 
ery Soldier, Sailor, Marine or Flyer 
is a first aid kit, consisting of band- 
ages and antiseptics for instantane- 
ous use, These materials are packed 
into a compact box and cost about 
$1.50 each, 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1942. 


Bic sitakin dette sees 
“RODEO BEANO” Sansges nad Witton 
Frankfurters 


SALINAS DRESSED 
BEEF CO. 


Wholesalers and Jobbers 
JACK ERRINGTON, Jr. Mgr. ° 


1 Griffin St. Salinas, Calif. 
—— PHONE 4854 —— | 


FLOWERS “OF DISTINCTION” 


422 SALINAS STREET 


Be WVIZE 


pues 


SO. MAIN and JOHN STS. PHONE 6443 


BU a 2 iV | 


PAINTERS’ SUPPLIES 


Salinas Paint & Wall Paper Store 


PICTURE FRAMES TO ORDER 
PAINT—WALL PAPER 


38 W. GABIEAN ST. SALINAS, CALIF. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


POLLY ANNA BREAD 
POLLY ANNA BAKERY SALINAS 


Telephone 3710 Res. Phone 3 


HICKS LUMBER CO. 
East Market and Merced Salinas, Calif. 


SALINAS UNION DIRECTORY . 


TALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR— Vice-President fox 
San Mateo, Santa Clara, San Benito. Santa Cruz and Monterey 
Counties—Thomas A. Small, San Mateo, California, Phone San 
Mateo 3-8789. : 

BAKERS 24—Meets every third Saturday of month at 7:00 p.m. -at 
Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St. Sec., Louie Grasso, 18 Villa 
St., Salinas; Pres., Ed Holstein; Bus. Agt., Fred L. Goudy, Labor 
Temple, San Jose, phone Ballard 6341. - 

JOURNEYMEN BARBERS 827—Meets every third Monday of month 
at 8:00 p.m., Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; Pres., Nate Freeman; 
Sec., W. G. Kenyon. 

BARTENDERS UNION LOCAL No. 545: Meets first and third Monday 
of month, 2:00 p.m., Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro Street; W. E. 
Biggerstaff, Sec. 425 ee En St., Phone 6293. Charles Tindle, Pres., 

uilla one 5811. W. Y. Raymond, 
St., Phone 6734. . = Agent, Pajaro 

BUTCHERS UNION 506 (Salinas Branch)—President, V. L. Poe; Fin- 
ancial Secretary, A. Peterson; Recording Secre , Don Halverson. 
(Eati Moorhead, San Jose, Executive Secretary, Phone Col. 2132). 

CARPENTERS 925—Meets every Monday night at 7:30, Carpenters’ 
Hall, North Main St. Pres., W. E. Pilliar, 1044 Camino Real, Phone 
4001; Vice Pres., Guy Paulson; Sec., L. H. Taft, 243 Clay St.,; Phone 
4246; Treas., R. L. Thurman, 5 Port Ave.; Rec. See., Roy Hossack, 
1244 Del Monte Ave.; Bus. "Agent, L, E. Koch, 66 Myrtle Court, 
Phone 6868, Office 422 N. Main St., Phone 5721. 

CARPENTERS AUXILIARY 373—Business meetings second Wednes- 
day each month at Carpenters Hall; social meetings, fourth Weéd- 
nesdays. Pres., Mrs. Marie Brayton; Sec., Mrs. Blanche Van em- 
mon; Treas., Mrs. Helen Keiser. 

CULINARY WORKERS ALLIANCE 467—Meets second and fourth 
Thursday, 2:30 p.m. at Labor Temple. Sec. and Bus, Agent, Dorothy 
Johns, 117 Pajaro, Phone 6209; Pres., Jessie King. 

ELECTRICAL WORKERS UNION, LOCAL No. 243—Meets first Tues- 
day of each month at the Labor Temple. C. B, Phillips, Bus. Agent, 
25 Harvest St., Phone 1178;.C. C. Carroll, Pres. 

FIVE COUNTIES LABOR LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE—Meets first 
Sunday each month at place announced, Pres., F, J. Carlisle; Vice.- 
Pres., Wayne Edwards; Rec. Sec., Sibyl Schneller; Sec.-Treas., Roy 
Hossack, Route 2, Box 144, Salinas. Phone Salinas 5460. 

HOD CARRIERS AND LABORERS UNION 272—Meets second and 
fourth Monday of each month at 8:00 p.m. at Forresters Hall, 373 
Main street. R. Fenchel, Pres.,-17 Railroad Ave.; J. F. Mattos See., 
523 Archer St.; J. B. McGinley, Bus. Agt., office at rear of Labor 
Temple; Donna Spicer, Office: Secretary. 

LATHERS UNION NO. 463—Meets in Salinas Labor Temple second sia 
fourth Fridays, 8 p.m. President, Roy R. Benge; Hillby St., Mon- 
terey, Phone Monterey 4820; Sec.-Treas, Dean S. Seefeldt, 526 Park 
St., Salinas, Phone 9223. 

LINOLEUM, CARPET AND ‘SOFT TILE WORKERS UNION, of Paint- * 
ers Union 1104—Meets at Labor Temple, first and third Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m.; Harry Nash, Chairman. 

MONTEREY COUNTY CENTRAL LABOR UNION: Meets every Fre 
day evening at 8:00 p.m. at-Salinas Labor Tem mole, 117 Lig ond St; 
W. G. Kenyon, Sec.-Treas., 137 Clay St.; D. D, McAnaney, Pres. 

MUSICIANS PROTECTIVE UNION OF MONTEREY COUNTY, Local 
No. 616: Meets second Monday of the’ month at 8:00 p.m., Salinas 
Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro Street. Kenneth Ahrenkeil, Secretary, 
1296 First Ave., Phone 3861, Salinas; Stanley Belfils, President. 

OPERATING ENGINEERS NO. 165—Meets first Thursday at’ 
Temple, 462-A Main Street, Harry Vosburgh, secretary. 246 1 
Luis Street, Salinas. 

OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS OF SALINAS 
AND MONTEREY COUNTY, LOCAL UNION No. 763: Meets sec- 
ond and fourth Friday of ‘the month at 8:00 p.m., at Rodeo Cafe; 
Fred Randon, Secretary, 31. Buena Vista, Salinas, Phone 1423; Pres 
ident, Don Frick. 

PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS UNION, LOCAL 
No. 1104; Meets first and third Tuesday of month at 7330 p. m. 
Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; Pres., C. W. Rickman; 
and Fin. Sec., D. H. Hartman, 1333 First Ave., Salinas; office at 
Labor Temple. Phone Salinas 8783. 

PLUMBERS AND STEAM FITTERS’ UNION Local 503: “Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays of each month, 8:00 p.m., Salinas 
Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; Fin. Sec., Alfred H. (Fred) Hull, 
19 West St., Salinas; Pres., L. ‘Jenkins. ° 

POSTAL CARRIERS UNION, LOCAL No. 1046; Meets every third Wed- 
nesday at 7:30 p.m. at 30 Towt St., Salinas; EL. Slayer, See eee 
2944R, P. O. Box 25; Lester Pierce, Pres., Salinas. 

PRINTING PRESSMEN & ASSISTANTS’ UNION NO. 328 OF wi 
SONVILLE AND SALINAS—Meets last Tuesday uf each | 
alternating between Salinas and Watsonville. President, 

Scheffler, Toro and Miami Sts., Salinas; Sec., Milo Martella, 225 
Monterey: St., Salinas. 

3HEET METAL WORKERS UNION, LOCAL 304—President, John ‘AL 
sop, Pacific Grove, Phone 7825; Business Agent, A. N. ects 54 
Villa St., Salinas, Phone 7355. : 

STATE, COUNTY and MUNICIPAL EMPLOYES :— Meets on call. at 
Labor Temple, R. H. Clinch, Pres.; R. S. Humphrey, Sec.° < . 

SUGAR REFINERY WORKERS UNION NO. 2061 ls 
Hutchings; Secty., E. M. Jones, 21-A Prseag ess Salinas. Meets in 
Forresters Hall, Salinas, “2n Bod po gg at 7:30 P. M. 

GENERAL TEAMSTERS ee BASE bagrig Tes Paka UNION, 
LOCAL NO. 287--Meets first: ‘Wednesday in aro tet 
at Labor Temple; L. R. (Red) Carey, secretary, ry, tit Pajaro. 
Salinas, Phone 7590. a 

INTERNATIONAL coe, tyr STAC 
AND MOTION PI LOCAL 
zouy © of each month at20:00 a.m. in 
Pres., Art Reina, 13 Kentucky 


Wilson, 80 Payton St., Santa Cru: 2 Phong 2 
Covey, 364 Walnut Ave. “Ss ' rc ruz 
HICAL WOR N LO 


tsonville Labor Te mple 
ea eae 


